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insects, or looking wistfully towards that sham castle on
Claverton Hill, seat of romantic mystery, but, alas! two
miles away, and therefore beyond the climbing powers of
a refined gentlewoman. Southey's hardest daily trial was
the luxurious morning captivity of his aunt's bed; still at
nine, at ten that lady lay in slumber; the small urchin,
long perked up and broad awake, feared by sound or stir
to rouse her, and would nearly wear Ms little wits away in
plotting re-arrangements of the curtain-pattern, or studying
the motes at mazy play in the slant sunbeam. His happi-
est season was when all other little boys were fast asleep;
then, splendid in his gayest " jam," he sat beside Miss Ty-
ler in a front row of the best part of the theatre; when the
yawning fits had passed, he was as open-eyed as the oldest,
and stared on, filling his soul with the spectacle, till the
curtain fell.

The "great red creature," Robert Southey, had now
grown into the lean greyhound of his after-life; his long
legs wanted to be stirring, and there were childish ambi-
tions already at work in his head. Freedom became dear-
er to him than the daintiest cage, and when at six he re-
turned to his father's house in Wine Street, it was with
rejoicing. Now, too, Ms aunt issued an edict that the
long-legged lad should be breeched; an epoch of life was
complete. Wine Street, with its freedom, seemed good;
but best of all was a visit to Grandmother Hill's pleasant
house at Bedminster. " Here I had all wholesome liberty,
all wholesome indulgence, all wholesome enjoyments; and
the delight which I there learnt to take in rural sights and
sounds has grown up with me, and continues unabated to
this day." And now that scrambling process called edu-
cation was to begin. A year was spent by Southey as a
day-scholar with old Mr. Foot, a dissenting minister, whose